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THE  GREAT  CHILD. 


T  HEARD  a  young  girl  singing 

Under  the  summer  sun  : 
For  burning  love  of  a  young  man 

Her  heart  was  all  foredone. 
"  This  is  my  child  and  lover, 

My  lover  when  he's  strong. 
But  when  he's  spent  with  loving 

My  child  the  whole  day  long. 

"  I  nurse  him  on  my  bosom, 

So  dear  a  weight  he  is 
And  soothe  his  weary  eyelids 

With  a  half-perceived  kiss." 
And  I  saw  in  them  together, 

Amid  the  grasses  wild, 
The  maiden  with  her  lover, 

The  mother  with  her  child. 


THE  SEARCH. 


CINCE  May  is  come,  I  go  to  seek 

My  love  by  lane  and  road  and  street. 
There  she  is,  there,  ah,  no,  not  she, 
Another  clothed  delusively. 
You  people  in  the  narrow  roads, 
You  know  not  how  the  May  month  goads 
Me  to  my  love  and  our  delight 
In  brambled  thickets  out  of  sight. 
Stay  not  the  youth  who  hurries  by 
With  wind-blown  hair  and  anxious  eye, 
For  May  is  come  and  gone  too  fast : 
A  fortnight  even  now  is  past. 
More  precious  moments  must  I  spend, 
Searching  the  town  from  end  to  end  ? 
Scatter,  make  way,  for  I  can  see 
Her  at  a  distance  beckoning  me. 


ENQUIRY. 

C\  thou  my  belovfcd, 

How  art  thou  so  fair 
From  the  rounded  ankle 

To  the  crown  of  bright  hair  ? 
O  how  hast  thou  bound  me 

Who  fain  would  be  free  ? 
What  spells  hast  invented 

For  capturing  me  ? 

The  boughs  on  the  river 

Hang  drooping  and  low  : 
We  watch  their  green  shadows 

Lie  drowning  below. 
O  fold  round  us,  branches, 

From  curious  eyes, 
You  leaves  of  the  elder, 

A  curtain  devise. 

Come  round  us  so  closely 

That  no  man  may  see 
In  the  shallow  green  channel 

My  loved  one  and  me  : 
Then  I  will  discover 

How  she  is  so  fair 
From  the  rounded  ankle 

To  the  crown  of  bright  hair. 


BALLAD. 


C\  BOY  with  thick  and  flowing  hair, 

Why  are  your  eyes  so  sad, 
Since  spring  is  reigning  in  gardens  and  fields 

And  all  the  birds  are  glad  ? 
O  go  where  the  dear  maidens  are, 
Picking  daisies,  star  on  star, 

And  leave  your  idle  sorrow. 

— No  maiden's  love  can  stay  my  grief, 

No  kisses  heal  my  wound, 
Because  my  life  is  a  young  plant 

With  woodbine  tendrils  bound. 
A  young  girl's  hands  have  hold  of  me 
And  since  she  loves  me  tenderly 

My  sorrow  is  not  idle. 

— Why,  many  a  boy  would  give  his  hand 

To  have  such  grief  as  this. 
How  are  you  hurt  by  being  loved 

Or  wounded  by  a  idss  ? 
Now  seek  your  love  and  carry  her 
Where  the  long  river-grasses  stir 

And  clip  andkiss  in  secret. 


— Because  her  love  is  more  than  mine 

I  can  no  more  endure 
Her  lips  upon  my  lips,  her  joy 

In  a  meeting-place  secure. 
Flowers  bloom,  birds  sing  and  she  is  glad 
But  I  am  sorry,  sick  and  sad, 

Oh,  I  am  sick  of  loving. 

— Then  come  with  me,  for  I  can  give 
Love  that  is  light  and  fleeting : 

I'll  laugh  in  your  embrace  and  crave 
No  second  time  of  meeting. 

My  love's  a  breath,  a  song,  a  flower 

That  lives  and  dies  within  the  hour 
And  does  no  hurt  in  dying. 
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THE  CUCKOO. 


TTHE  cuckoo  is  a  fine  bird, 

She  sings  as  she  flies, 
She  brings  us  good  tidings 

And  tells  us  no  lies. 
She  sucks  the  sweet  flowers 

To  make  her  voice  clear 
And  the  more  she  calls  :  Cuckoo 

The  summer  draws  near. 

Then  come  out,  my  lovely  love, 

And  hear  the  cuckoo : 
She  sings  for  all  young  lovers 

And  sings  for  us  too. 
Come  to  me  as  I  stand  here 

With  the  sun  in  my  eyes 
For  I'll  be  your  lover 

And  tell  you  no  lies. 


II 


NETTLES  AND  ROSES. 


HTHE  ripest  apple's  soonest  rotten, 
The  hottest  love  is  soonest  cold, 
A  lover's  vows  are  soon  forgotten, 
They  tire  the  first  that  are  most  bold. 

I  laid  my  head  on  my  love's  pillow, 
Thinking  to  keep  it  for  my  own 

But  I  was  left  to  wear  the  willow 
And  pass  the  weary  time  alone. 

After  nettles,  they  say,  come  roses 
And  after  night  the  day  comes  in ; 

After  a  false  love  comes  a  true  love 
— If  but  the  new  love  would  begin  ! 
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THE  COMFORTABLE 
LOVER. 


CIGHS  and  love-glances 

Under  still  trees, 
Witnessed  by  squirrels 

And  sung  by  the  breeze. 
/ 

This  be  their  bridal : 

Cuckoo  for  priest, 
Thrushes  for  choristers, 

Nuts  for  the  feast 

Green,  green  the  grass  grows 

My  bed  is  white. 
Farewell,  foolish  lovers, 

I  give  you  good-night. 


SONG. 


CINCE  love  is  mortal  as  man, 

Give  good  heed  to  your  love, 
Lest  a  year  be  the  length  of  its  span 
Or  a  day  or  an  hour  be  enough. 

Watch  it,  for  is  it  not  fair  ? 

Shield  it,  for  is  it  not  flame  ? 
Look  to  it,  so  that  it  wear 

Ever  and  always  the  same. 

Love  dying  is  dead  for  good, 

Kisses  cannot  revive  it. 
Look  to  it  lest  you  should 

See  love  die  and  survive  it. 


OUTSIDE. 


T  AST  night  the  wind  blew  suddenly  past  my 

windows, 
A  gathering  gust  that  grew  in  the  whispering 

distance, 
That  came  and  set  all  the   silent  branches 

And  died  away  again  in  the  whispering  dis- 
tance. 

Surely  the  wind  held  a  troop  of  wandering 

spirits, 
For  I  heard  a  light  breeze  blowing  against  my 

doorway 

Trying  the  latch  with  gentle  obstinate  fingers. 
Who  was  the  ghost  at  the  door?    It  was  she 

whom  I  lost ! 
And  I  strove  to  rise  and  was  bound  by  an 

impotent  terror. 


SONNET. 


DEAREST,  if  the  touch  of  common  things 
Can  taint  our  love  or  wither,  let  it  die. 
The  freest-hearted  lark  that  soars  and  sings 
Soon  after  dawn  amid  a  dew-brushed  sky 

Takes  song  from  love  and  knows  well  where  love  lies, 
Hid  in  the  grass,  the  dear  domestic  nest, 
The  secret,  splendid,  common  paradise. 
The  strangest  joys  are  not  the  loveliest. 

Passion  far-sought  is  dead  when  it  is  found 

But  love  that's  born  of  intimate  common  things 
Cries  with  a  voice  of  splendour,  with  a  sound 
That  over  stranger  feeling  shakes  and  rings. 

The  better  love,  the  highest  ecstasy 

Lies  in  the  intimate  touch  of  you  and  me. 
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SONG  FROM 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  CHINA." 


TPHE  spring  will  soon  be  over, 

The  withered  flowers  are  falling; 
The  crops  are  growing  higher 

And  harsh  the  cuckoo's  calling. 
But  when  the  spring  is  over, 
I  still  shall  have  my  lover. 

For  spring  is  but  a  season 

And  love  is  a  delight 
That  knows  not  age  nor  waning 

And  hath  an  endless  might 
And  when  the  spring  is  over 
I  still  shall  have  my  lover. 


COUNTRY-GIRLS  COMPLAINT. 


^y  HEN  hawthorn-trees  were  first  in  flower 

And  great  white  clouds  did  pass, 
Upon  a  day,  upon  an  hour, 
Upon  a  happy  day 
My  lover  came  this  way 
And  said,  Come  out  and  lie  in  grass, 

Come  out  and  lie  in  grass. 
And  so  we  lay  and  so  we  lay 
Long  happy  hours  of  burning  day 

And  kissed  and  were  content. 
And  still  we  could  not  go  away 

Till  all  the  light  was  spent. 
What  happy  hours  we  then  did  pass, 
Deep  in  the  first  long  April  grass ! 
Ah,  welladay ! 

My  love  is  gone  away. 
And  he  has  found  another  love, 
An  upland  village  treasure-trove, 
And  I  must  keep  without  an  end 
The  treasure  that  I  cannot  spend, 

That  was  for  him  alone. 

My  life  is  done. 
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SLEEPING  HEROES. 


Barbarossa 
Sleeps  not  alone 
With  his  beard  flowing  over 
The  grey  mossy  stone. 

Arthur  is  with  him 

And  Charlemain.   The  three 
Wait  for  awaking, 

Wait  to  be  free. 

When  the  raven  calls  them 
They'll  rise  all  together 

And  gird  their  three  swords  on 
And  look  at  the  weather. 

Arthur  will  swear  it  is 
A  very  cold  morning : 

Charlemain  says  a  rea  sunrise 
Is  the  shepherd's  warning. 

Barbarossa  says  nothing 
But  feels  in  every  bone 

A  pang  of  rheumatism 
From  sleeping  on  wet  stone. 


Then  from  the  grey  heaven 
Comes  a  mist  of  faint  rain 

And  the  three  sleeping  heroes 
Will  turn  to  sleep  again. 
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THE  MAIDS  WAGER. 


'  \  WAGER,  a  wager,  merry  lady'  said  he, 

'  Five  hundred  pounds  to  your  ten : 
If  a  maid  you  will  go  to  yonder  green  woods 
A  maid  you'll  not  come  again.' 

1  The  wager  is  made,  merry  lord/  she  said, 

'  Five  hundred  pounds  to  my  ten  : 
A  maid  I  will  go  to  yonder  green  woods 

And  a  maid  come  home  again.' 

He  has  gone  to  the  woods  to  wait  for  her 
With  his  hawk  and  his  speedy  hound, 

And  because  she  was  long  in  coming  to  the  woods, 
He  laid  himself  on  the  ground. 

'  Now,  wake  me,  my  trusty  hawk  and  hound, 
When  my  true  love  is  coming  near ; 

Whistle  me,  call  me,  when  she  is  drawing  nigh 
And  though  I  sleep,  I  shall  hear.' 
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He  has  gone  to  sleep  in  the  golden  sun 
And  his  hawk  and  his  hound  wait  by, 

In  the  green  long  grass  in  the  open  glade 
Till  the  lady  be  coming  nigh. 

She  has  put  on  her  gown  of  the  deep  blue  silk 

With  ribbons  of  forest  green, 
She  has  done  up  in  braids  her  yellow  hair 

And  an  ancient  jewel  therein. 

She  went  to  the  wood  and  among  the  trees 

That  whispered  as  she  did  pass ; 
The  sweet  birds  were  rhyming  overhead 

And  the  squirrels  ran  on  the  grass. 

When  she  pushed  through  the  trails  of  a  hanging 
willow, 

She  was  seen  by  the  hawk  and  the  hound 
And  they  ran  and  flew  together  to  tell  their  lord 

As  he  lay  upon  the  ground. 

Daintily,  nicely,  she  came  unto  him 

And  smiled  on  him  where  he  lay : 
1  Yea,  lord,  thou  shalt  be  the  lord  of  my  body 

But  that  shall  not  be  to-day.' 
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She  went  round  him  thrice  as  the  sun  goes  roui 

And  three  times  against  the  sun 
And  she  stooped  and  thrice  kissed  his  sleeping  li] 

When  every  round  was  done. 

She  has  put  on  his  eyes  a  leaf  of  the  ash, 

On  his  mouth  a  sprig  of  thyme, 
In  his  hands  a  shoot  01  the  stinging  nettle 

And  she  is  gone  in  time. 

The  hawk  whispered  softly  in  his  ears  : 

'  Awake,  O  my  master  dear ! ' 
The  hound  licked  his  face  and  whined  to  hii 
gently: 

1  Your  lady,  your  lady  is  here ! ' 

When  he  awoke,  'twas  hours  gone  past 
And  the  trees  were  hiding  the  sun. 

The  first  night-wind  was  shaking  the  leaves 
And  his  lady,  his  lady  was  gone. 

'  Did  ye  watch,  my  hawk  and  my  trusty  hound, 

My  lady  did  you  see  ? 
O  had  I  been  waking  when  she  came  hither 

She  should  have  yielded  to  me. 


'  O  faithless  hawk  and  untrusty  hound, 
But  for  you  I  had  had  my  will ! ' 

The  cringing  hound  crept  close  at  his  heels 
And  the  hawk  on  his  wrist  was  still. 


REST  AT  MID-DAY. 


TTHERE  are  sheep  in  the  lane,  browsing  along 
x     the  hedge, 
Hawthorn  hanging  above  showers  its  blooms  on 

them; 
Grass  is  sweet  in  their  mouths,  leave  them  to 

stray  awhile. 
We  will  rest  in  the  shade  alone. 

Cuckoos  call  in  the  wood,  filling  the  trees  with 

sound : 
Hear  them!    never  at  rest,  singing  the  same 

refrain. 

Let  us  steal  from  the  road,  going  among  the  trees 
Where  the  sunshine  is  green  and  soft. 

Gently  tread  on  the  leaves,  dropped  by  so  many 

years, 

Spare  the  violet  roots,bloomless  although  they  be; 
Sink  at  last  by  my  side,  here  in  the  deepest  wood, 
Quite  torgetting  the  distant  road. 


A  NIGHT  PIECE. 


MOW  the  gold-finch  is  sleeping  in  the  oak-tree, 

Now  at  last  the  cuckoo  falls  on  silence ; 
In  the  thicket  the  nightingale  is  silent, 
Conning  his  love-song. 

Only  one  bird  slips  across  the  darkness, 
Watch  his  long  wings  meet  above  in  flying. 
Listen ! .  .  listen ! .  .  a  whisper  in  the  orchard  .  .  . 
It  is  the  night-jar. 

Day  has  gone  but  the  night  has  yet  no  jewels ; 
Stillness,  darkness  weigh  on  us  unwilling. 
See  there,  westwards,  lo !  a  shining  planet 
Hangs,  unattended. 


ELEGIACS. 

I. 

DOSES  and  kisses  alike  we've  known  and 
1V    enjoyed  to  the  fullest : 
Yesterday's  roses  are  dead,  those  of  next 

year  are  not  born. 
Autumn  comes  on  apace.    O  take  my  head  on 

your  bosom, 
Let  us  reason  awhile  between  a  kiss  and  a 

kiss. 
All  my  body  and  soul  are  bent  and  bowed  to 

your  service; 
Take  my  body  and  soul,  give  me  your  body 

and  soul, 

Trusty  and  anxious  servants,  bound  the  one  to 
^  the  other, 
Seek  not  to  set  them  apart,  each  has  station 

in  love. 

Love  me  and  understand  me,  sympathy  give 
^  me  and  passion, 
Give  me  a  place  in  your  mind,  give  me  a 

place  in  your  heart. 
Long   life    lies    before    us,    years    of  living 

together ; 

Reason  is  not  enough :  kiss  me,  belovfed, 
again. 

II. 

Gorse  and  the  curving  grass  and  the  sunheavy 

air  were  around  us : 

All  the  world  was  asleep :  you  and  I  were 
awake. 
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Slowly  the   children    crept    to    rest    in    the 

shadowy  bushes, 

Slowly  still  the  sun  rose  in  the  vacuous  sky. 
Earth  and  air  and  our  souls  were  faint  in  the 

heat  of  the  noon-day ; 
Slower  and  yet  more  slow  moved  your  hand 

in  my  hair. 
Time  stood  still  and  the  sun  had  paused  his 

path  in  the  heavens ; 
Not  a  breath  in  the  air  ruffled  the  leaves  of 

the  bush. 
Even  our  hearts  were  still  and  the  restless 

swarm  of  our  kisses 
Paused  and  abandoned  their  flight  resting 

yet  on  our  lips. 
Still,  as  a  man  in  a  swoon  sees  heaven  and 

earth  laid  before  him, 

Clearly  I  saw  our  love,  binding  and  making 
us  one. 

III. 

Song  and  desire  of  singing  are  sleeping  and 

leave  me  silent : 

Love  goes  equably  now,  lacking  the  spur  of 
delight. 

IV. 

God  of  song !  and  ye  Muses  who  gave  your 

friendship  to  Homer, 
Teaching  him  how  to  sing   splendid    and 

valiant  life 

Look  for  awhile,  I  beseech  you,  now  on  our 
pitiful  poets, 
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Singing  or  whimpering  still  only  their  pitiful 

souls. 
Souls  are  mirrors  of  life  but  these,  they  breathe 

on  the  mirror ; 
Thus  they  can  only  see  shadowy  figures 

therein. 
See    how   they    feed    on    themselves,  while 

thought  breeds  thought  for  destruction ; 
Cousin  a  cousin  weds;  slowly  the  race  is 

destroyed. 
Breathe  your  breath,  I  pray  you,  Apollo,  into 

my  nostrils, 

Grant  me  a  healthy  life,  grant  me  a  flourish- 
ing song, 
Free  me  from  too  much  thought  of  myself  and 

from  introspection, 

So  shall  my  voice  in  its  strength  render  the 
praises  to  you. 

V. 

Late  I  slept  in  my  chair  and  saw  and  heard 

upon  waking, 
Faintest  light  in  the  sky,  singing  of  birds  in 

the  trees. 
1  Surely/  I  said,  '  the  moon  is  bright  to  waken 

their  singing ; 
How  are  the  birds  deceived  thus  by  the  light 

of  the  moon  ? ' 

Stiffly  I  rose  from  my  chair  and  went  and 
^  opened  the  window : 

Sudden  the  eastern  sky  reddened  with  light 
of  the  dawn. 
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THE  GREY  LAND. 


TTHE  dear  grey  land  above  the  dreaming  river 
Smiles  in  my  heart  still.     Would  that  I 

were  there 
To  see  the  grey-leafed  aspen  shake  and  quiver 

And  hear 

The  noise  of  rain  the  wind  makes  in  the  tree, 
To  tramp  the  long  salt  marshes  and  to  see 
The  tide  flood  in  and  fill  each  bay  and  creek. 
The  night  comes  very  slowly,  gently  there 
And  slow,  soft  winds  that  play  upon  my  cheek 

Call  me  their  brother  and  I  share 
The  life  of  all  still  things  that  only  seek 
Some  part  of  light  and  necessary  air 
That  they  may  live  at  least  and  know  no  more 
Than  placid  life,  unhurried  by  desire, 
The  tall  bleached  thistles  growing  on  the  shore 
The  short  spare  grasses  parched  as  if  by  fire. 

There  was  a  man  who  loved  a  wood  so  well, 
Each  separate  tree,  each  flower,  each  climbing 

weed, 

That  at  the  last  he  thither  went  to  dwell 
And  mix  himself  with  all  those  quiet  things. 
Then  gradually  left  him  thought  and  deed 
And  dead  were  all  his  soul's  imaginings. 


So,  day  by  day, 

All  his  own  being  gently  flowed  away 
And  left  him  mixed  indeed 
With  flower  and  climbing  weed, 

With  them  in  summer  green,  in  autumn  grey. 

So  the  grey  country  calls  me  till  I  go 
And  make  surrender  of  myself  again ; 
The  misty  hill,  the  leaden  stream  below 
Are  waiting  to  receive  me  when  I  will. 
And  if  my  stubborn  heart  and  hands  complain 
A  slow  wind  moves  upon  the  misty  hill 
And  whispers  to  me  here  of  peace  and  rest, 
Of  union  with  stone  and  grass  and  tree, 
Where  being  sleeps  and  is  not  curst  or  blest, 
Where  hanos  can  never  feel  and  eyes  not  see 

Where  life  and  death  alike  are  grey 
In  this  grey  land  that  sucks  my  life  away. 


DRILLING  IN 
RUSSELL  SQUARE. 


TTHE  withered  leaves  that  drift  in  Russell  Square 
Will  turn  to  dust  and  mud  and  moulder  there 
And  we  shall  moulder  in  the  plains  of  France 
Before  these  leaves  have  ceased  from  their  last 
dance. 


The  hot  sun  triumphs  through  the  fading  trees, 

The  fading  houses  keep  away  the  breeze 

And  the  autumnal  warmth  strange  dreams  doth 

breed 

As  right  and  left  the  falt'ring  columns  lead. 
Squad,  'shun !    Form  fours !    .    .    And  once  the 

France  we  knew 

Was  a  warm  distant  place  with  sun  shot  through, 
A  happy  land  of  gracious  palaces, 
And  Jraris  !    Pans !    where  twice  green  the  trees 
Do  twice  salute  the  all  delightful  year ! 
(Though  the  sun  lives,  the  trees  are  dying  here.) 
And  Germany  we  thought  a  singing  place, 
Where  in  the  hamlets  dwelt  a  most  contented  race, 
Where  th'  untaught  villager  would  still  compose 
Delicious  things  upon  a  girl  or  rose. 


Well,  I  suppose,  all  I  shall  see  of  France 
Will  be  most  clouded  by  an  Uhlan's  lance, 
Red  fields  from  cover  glimpsed  be  all  I  see 
Of  innocent,  singing,  peasant  Germany. 


Form  fours  !    Re-form  two  deep  !    We  wheel  and 

pair 
And  still  the  brown  leaves  drift  in  Russell  Square. 
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